


Word for Word: The Cuban Missile Crisis 


T HE world never came 
closer to nuclear war 
than it did 35 years ago 
this month in the Cuban 
missile crisis. Now, from tran- 
scripts of decaying tapes kept se- 
cret for decades, Americans can 
learn what their leaders actually 
said and thought while contem- 
plating Armageddon in 1962. 

As the United States and the So- 
viet Union faced off over Cuba, 
where the Soviets had secretly in- 
stalled nuclear weapons, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy surrepti- 
tiously recorded his conyersa- 
tions in the Cabinet Room and the 
Oval Office with his closest White 
House advisers. Millions of words 
written about the crisis — mem- 
oirs, monographs, histories, ha- 
giographies — give the big pic- 
ture: how the United States block- 
aded Cuba, how the Soviets 
backed down, how the world lived 
under the threat of annihilation. 

But the transcripts — published 
in a new book, “The Kennedy 
Tapes” (The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press), and 
excerpted on page 7 — capture 
the power and drama of the mo- 
ment. They show just how rav 
things were in the White House. 
They let readers hear leaders 
thinking out loud about whit to do 
to force the Soviets to withdraw 
the missiles. They raise ideas 


West Berlin? Will that start 
World War III? 

In 1962, the United States could 
have launched 2,000 nuclear 
weapons at the Soviet Union at a 
moment’s notice — less than a 
tenth of its totai force. The Soviets 
had about 340 warheads capable 
of striking the United States, in- 
cluding the 40 in Cuba. 

President Kennedy weighs 
what 40 more missiles might 
mean to the fate of the United 
States: “What difference does it 
make? They’ve got enough to 
blow us up now anyWay.” Hun- 
dreds of warheads were enough to 
start — or deter — a full-tilt nu- 
clear war. The United States and 
Russia now count their nuclear 
arsenals in five figures. 

The tapes were classified for ■ 
decades — portions remain under 
the seal of national security — 
and only fragments surfaced in 
the 1980’s. They were painstak- 
ingly transcribed this year by two 
Harvard professors, Ernest R. 
May and Philip D. Zelikow, edi- 
tors of the new volume. The words 
are a record of decision-making 
in a nuclear crisis that has no 
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Excerpts from 
the transcripts, page 7. 


about nuclear weapons, political 
power and civilian control of the 
military that remain vital today. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay Of the Air 
Force, champion of American nu- 
clear weapons, all but calls the 
President a coward to his face. 
Gen. David Shoup of the Marines 


curses behind the President’s 
back after Kennedy rejects the 
generals’ plans for an all-out at- 
tack on Cuba. Later, Kennedy 
tells an aide to make sure that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do not start a 
war without his approval. 

“I don’t want these nuclear 


weapons firing without our know- 
ing it,” he says. “I don’t think we 
ought to accept the Chiefs’ word 
on that one.” 

The tapes show men mulling 
over a global chess game in which 
the wrong move kills millions. If 
we hit Cuba, will the Russians hit 
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President Kennedy and advisers dur.ng the Cuban missile crisis. Identifications appear on page 7. 


